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from the heel of the Corsican. But at the time, it did
not seem unimportant or episodic. It seemed, in fact,
to be the last and decisive blow, the coup de grace to the
stubborn arrogance of England.

At the Embassy, hints were not wanting. Coming
events, more than customarily, cast their shadows
before. Willy, gleaning odds and ends in the many
hospitable houses to which an increasing sociability led
him, brought back sheaves of rumours to the Lord. It
was, however, a thankless task. The Lord laughed at
him for his pains, ignored his drawing-room diplomacy,
told him in so many words that he had dreamt his tales
lying abed in the morning when he should have been
out riding.

Willy retired discomfited. He did not understand
the Lord in these days. It was not exactly that the
Lord was soured or definitely disagreeable to live with.
But you could not depend upon him. Moodiness, fits
of abstraction, a disinclination to attend very seriously
to the work of the Embassy, were constantly in evidencej
And he looked older. He looked forty, if a day. There
were lines about his eyes and mouth that had not been
there when he came from Tilsit.

And then the day arrived when Willy had the consola-
tion (albeit a cold one, for he was fond of Petersburg)
of having been right. The gathering rumours drew
together and became a sober, authentic, irrefutable fact.
Russia declared war against England.

In the hour of his vindication, Willy judiciously
withdrew from the sight of his master. He had the
wisdom to know that to have been right is very often
the gravest kind of misdemeanour. Through the floor
of his room he could hear the Lord pacing slowly up
and down his study. There was a board that creaked